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who have only a general intelligent interest in education." Its selected 
articles are arranged under these divisions: phases of vocational educa- 
tion for youth, industrial education, commercial education, agricultural 
education, household arts, and vocational guidance. The authors, 
whose writings are used, are usually representative. Extended bibliog- 
raphies of additional material in print bearing on the particular 
divisions just enumerated are presented. Unfortunately there is no 
index. 

The purpose of the work is worthy, much valuable material has been 
brought together, and no doubt many teachers and others will be dis- 
tinctly helped by it to a better understanding of vocational education. 

John M. Gillette 
University of North Dakota 
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Department of Public Welfare, 1918. 
The Springfield, Illinois, Social Survey is technically the most inter- 
esting and the most thoroughly executed survey which the Russell Sage 
Foundation has yet made. The survey was actually made in the spring 
and summer of 1914 with some additional investigations made the follow- 
ing year. The completed survey will comprise ten small volumes. Most 
of these studies were given publicity in the newspapers and at public 
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exhibits at the time they were made. The more formal and permanent 
reports of the survey made under Shelby Harrison have been completed 
more leisurely, and the completed reports are now being gathered 
together and will be given to the public eventually in three large volumes. 
This study of the city and county administration of Springfield includes 
a chapter on the "Community Service through the Municipality," that 
is to say, the fire department, city law department, streets and public 
improvements, etc.; analyzes the current income of the city, handling 
of special funds, and certain phases of the Sangamon County government. 
Particularly interesting and important are the recommendations with 
reference to publicity of the city government accounts and reports, par- 
ticularly as a means of equalizing, in practice, the taxation on land 
values. The whole report is interesting and valuable and an important 
contribution to our knowledge of city administration. 

The two pamphlets issued by the Russell Sage Foundation, one on 
Methods of Investigation in Social and Health Problems, and the other on 
Relative Values in Public Health Work, present, in a lively and interest- 
ing way, some of the pitfalls of social investigation, particularly when 
made by inexperienced investigators. The Russell Sage Foundation is 
a clearing house for actual experiments in social investigation and, on 
the basis of its materials, is standardizing schedules and improving 
methods. As in the long run the progress of social science depends upon 
investigation, and as this cannot be made in the laboratory but only in 
the field, the work of such an institution as the Russell Sage Foundation 
is invaluable. These pamphlets are excellent examples of this peculiar 
sort of social service. 

Interest in the problems of rural life is still multiplying the number 
of surveys or investigations of rural conditions. The report recently 
issued by the University of Iowa of studies of three townships in that 
state is one of the most interesting and thoroughgoing of these recent 
studies. These investigations are of a strictly academic character, that 
is, they were not made for the purpose of improving local conditions in 
the regions studied, but were for the purpose of getting a general con- 
ception of conditions throughout the state by a method of sampling 
certain areas. For this reason the names of the townships investigated 
are not given, but the general locality is indicated and the townships 
actually investigated are designated by letters. The studies of the popu- 
lation since 1870 show a gradual and continuous decline in the rural 
population outside the towns of 2,500 or more. In fact it was found that 
in one of these townships the population was only 57 per cent of what 
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it was in 1870. Another interesting and suggestive fact brought out was 
that in all three townships there was a definitely larger proportion of 
males than females in the population. This excess of males was par- 
ticularly striking in the statistics of minors in one township, which 
showed 168 males to 118 females. Quite as interesting was the pre- 
dominance of males among the residents over forty-five years of age. 
This was characteristic of each township, the total being 247 males for 
189 females. These statistics are still more interesting when considered 
in connection with the statistics of some of our larger cities, which show 
just the opposite condition, namely, an excess of females over males 
between the ages of sixteen to twenty-one. 

It has become proverbial with us that the young man goes out into 
the world to seek his fortune, leaving his sister behind. In the twentieth 
century, perhaps it is the young man who stays at home, while the girl 
leaves in search of adventure and opportunity. The rural church is now 
a center of interest with students of rural life. In the three townships, 
with an aggregate population of 2,078 in 1914, eighteen sects are repre- 
sented. Of this population 44 per cent in C. Township, 39 per cent in 
L., and 22 per cent in M. were church members. The townships having 
the largest number of church organizations had the fewest church mem- 
bers. The causes for this, as the survey points out, are not simple or 
easy to find. They are the most decisive evidences, perhaps, of the 
decline in the rural regions of the communal sentiment. 

The second edition of the Chicago Social Service Directory, prepared 
by Valeria D. McDermott, Annie E. Trotter, and Commissioner Louise 
Osborne Rowe, is a decided improvement upon the first in several points, 
notably in the more careful classification of agencies, the more complete 
and detailed directory, and the general appearance. In many respects 
this little volume is a model of its kind and will be interesting as such to 
students and welfare workers outside the city of Chicago. 

Robert E. Park 
University of Chicago 



American City Progress and the Law. By Howard Lee McBain. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1918. Pp. 268. 

$1.50. 
A most valuable contribution to the literature on the affairs of cities 
has been made by Professor McBain in this book. The work consists 
primarily of an examination of the existing legal principles and the 



